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EDITORIAL 





MENTAL HEALTH WEEK AND THE SCHOOLS 


Few if any agencies in today’s world have as much reason for being 
concerned with Mental Health Week (May 1-7) as the schools. 

The schools—public, private, parochial—have the children. They 
have them for longer and more sustained periods of time than any other 
agency—except the home. They have them at the time of life when 
what is done counts most—from early childhood through adolescence. 

At present it is in the schools for young children, especially nursery 
schools and kindergartens, that most is being done for good mental 
health, but good attitudes and practices ate now observable also in the 
three or four years of the “primary” school. Elementary school teach- 
ers are more and more being prepared to understand children emotion- 
ally and to work with them in an-all-round program of development. 
The situation is not as good in the high school, of course, where the 
narrow subject-centered viewpoint still largely prevails, but here, too, 
there are hopeful signs, particularly in the rapid increase in provision 
of guidance and counselling services and the attention given to mental 
health by workers in physical education and recreation. 

In the early days of the modern mental hygiene movement atten- 
tion was necessarily given first to improving institutional care for the 
mentally ill. This was important, of course, and still is. But it soon 
became evident that prevention was both necessary and possible, and 
more recently there has been decided emphasis on the positive approach 
—the promotion of good mental health. The schools have a part to 
play in all these approaches. They can aid in the early detection of 
dificult behavior and work with community clinics and other services 
in trying to handle it, and perhaps prevent further difficulties of a seri- 
ous nature. But above all they can seek to provide an atmosphere of 
good human relationships and a program of varied activities to meet 
individual and group needs that will promote positive mental health. 


Copyricut 1955 spy THe NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR MENTAL HEALTH, INC. 





FAMILY LIVING: A COMMON CONCERN OF SCHOOL 


AND HEALTH 


BY 


PERSONNEL 


JOHN A. LEWIS, JR., M.D.* 


UR belief in the value of families 

and our insistence that family life 
be preserved rest on the knowledge that 
they have withstood the trials of ages, and 
that man with all his ingenuity and re- 
cently acquired scientific acumen has been 
incapable of devising a workable alter- 
native. Families provide the kind of 
social matrix that the young human indi- 
vidual needs, in something of the same 
sense that cultivated plants destined to 
produce large amounts of grain and fruits 
need a matrix of nourishing soil and 
watchful protection. As in successful 
horticulture, families can benefit from the 
conclusions of modern science. 

But we must not carry the analogy too 
far; the young human individual has mo- 
bility, speech, awareness that make it pos- 
sible for him to detect subtle changes in 
his environment, and that power-giving, 
but not nearly enough used, ability to 
plan. These collective abilities, distinc- 
tively human, bring him into frequent 
social interaction—give and take—with 
the other members of his family. It is in 
his family that he has the earliest oppor- 
tunities, those which have the most en- 
during effects on his later behavior, of 
trying out impulses and noting the effect 


* Dr. Lewis is Regional Mental Health Consul- 
tant for Region III, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. The mate- 
rial in this article is from an address delivered at 
the Sixth School Health Conference, Jackson’s 
Mill, West Virginia, in 1954. 
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on others; in this way, he develops the 
skills of human relations he will use in 
getting along with others in the larger 
society. 

However, families have values and 
serve purposes other than the develop- 
ment of the young. Some people find 
their family satisfactions in companion- 
ship, the things people do together, the 
picnics, card games, going to church to- 
gether, or just sitting together before a 
fire on cold winter nights. These values 
need to be preserved too; they should not 
be thoughtlessly sacrificed for the chil- 
dren. The parent whose entire life is ab- 
sorbed by his children makes a sacrifice 
his childyven can hardly bear. Parents who 
are well adjusted and happy in their 
family lives tend to have children who 
are themselves well adjusted and happy 
in their family lives. 


Families and School Health 


Both school and health personnel have 
a stake in well adjusted and happy fami- 
lies. The school people recognize that 
the learning experiences of children are 
dependent upon their home adjustment; 
health personnel find that both physical 
and mental ills are more frequent and last 
longer in families with poor human rela- 
tions. Children must have met in the 
home the basic need for love and the cer- 
tainty of food, shelter, and protection be- 
fore they are ready to learn in school or 
can have optimum health. When very 
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young they need the warmth of a mother’s 
love, which overcomes the overwhelming 
fears of aloneness. Judging from the be- 
havior of small children, long periods of 
separateness from the mother appear to 
be severely traumatic. 

For the larger children dad is important 
too. It is reassuring if the mother and the 
children known that dad is there ready to 
help, if needed. Incidentally, dad seems 
to be taking a much more active role today 
in taking care of the baby; feeding, dress- 
ing, doing some of the wash. This pat- 
tern became more noticeable about the 
beginning of the last war when mom got 
into the war plant. She heard that more 
production was needed and there was a 
chance to increase the family income; 
higher prices and a growing family meant 
a lower standard of living unless the 
family income increased. Dad seems to 
like this closeness to his children; he does 
not seem to mind the family chores; he is 
pleased that the family income is in- 
creased, but sometimes he wonders if it is 
right for mom to be working; his mom 
didn’t do it! A faintly heard, stern voice 
from his past keeps saying “A woman's 
place is in the home,” and then he ques- 
tions himself, “what will the kids think 
when they grow up?” He sometimes 
hears complaints from the old folks; they 
don’t know what this younger generation 
is coming to. Some people blame juvenile 
delinquency and other evils on the mother 
working outside the home. The evidence 
to support this idea isn’t convincing, but 
people keep on saying it just the same. 
It may be even more damaging to a child’s 
personality for the mother to be frustrated 
by the lower standard of living and by the 
monotony experienced by some mothers 
who do not work outside the home. 


Fostering Trust 


In counselling parents both school and 
health personnel will do well to foster in 
them trust for their children and, in work- 
ing with children, to foster trust in the 
parents. Sometimes it turns out that the 
trust is misplaced, but it often happens 
that the person trusted becomes worthy of 
the trust. There is too much irrational 
distrust in the world for harmonious hu- 
man relations; distrust is learned, mostly 
in the family, during early childhood, and 
becomes an uncritical feeling tone that 
may never be overcome. Irrational dis- 
trust is one of the most powerful disor- 
ganizing influences in family and com- 
munity life and among nations. It oper- 
ates by breaking down any disposition of 
people to help each other, to work to- 
gether or to share information. 

Our generalized sense of security—our 
feeling of whether everything will turm 
out all right, the pervading sense of opti- 
mism or pessimism—is learned too. It is 
derived from satisfying or frustrating early 
experiences: for example, whether people 
could be depended upon to come when 
we let them know we were hungry or 
uncomfortable. 

We are dominated most of our lives by 
feelings that have their beginnings in early 
life; feelings color and become the basis 
of our usual uncritical and impulsive be- 
havior. In our maturer years we begin to 
recognize and identify these feelings more 
precisely, to be more self-critical, not for 
the purpose of self-disparagement—which 
is a morbid symptom—but for the purpose 
of objective self-evaluation. The better 
acquainted we are with ourselves the more 
able we are to identify our feelings and 
avoid being misled by them. 
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Affection and Love Not Enough 


Both school and health personnel know 
that affection and love are not enough for 
family living; there must also be some 
knowledge. One of the responsibilities 
of school and health personnel is to help 
These 


workers have access to information about 


with the education of parents. 


child-raising that parents may not have; 
and they have more ability than the par- 
For 
example this generation is more mobile, 


ents to interpret this knowledge. 


must live more frequently than other gen- 
erations in strange lands where people 
have religious beliefs and customs differ- 
The most seri- 
ous question facing parents and educators 


ent from those at home. 


today is how to prepare children so that 
they will be able to master the complex 
events to face them now and when they 
are grown, events likely to be even more 
startling than those met with by the pres- 
ent generation, so increased is the rate of 
scientific accomplishment. 


A Sense of Values 


The highest priority among needs to 
prepare children for this world of un- 
dreamed possibilities is a sense of values 
—a system of beliefs to guide them in 
determining the worth of things and 
causes, in learning what are the things 
and causes for which they would make 
heavy sacrifices to maintain, even with 
They need to 
learn to recognize the values implicit in 
their behavior, and learn to rethink them 
A truly demo- 
cratic society in which individuals learn 


their lives if necessary. 


throughout their lives. 


to free themselves from destructive, irra- 
tional impulses is not possible without the 
striving by individuals for a personal, ap- 
plicable system of values. 
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Need for Flexibility 


Next in importance is the development 
of flexibility, the ability to adapt one’s 
accustomed ways to the unpredictable con- 
Our 
survival in changing world conditions may 
be roughly comparable to the plight of the 
very large animals in prehistoric times. 


ditions under which we have to live. 


When they were no longer adapted to 
their environment they became extinct. 
We humans, living in a world rapidly 
changing in its social patterns, are pre- 
sented with a similar problem. One way 
in which we can help children and parents 
become more flexible is to become more 
flexible ourselves. However, we must 
make ourselves aware of the implications 
of our actions. When flexibility is an end 
in itself it becomes mere conformity. 
Flexibility is only a value when it frees us 
from the restraining force of our accus- 
tomed ways to envision a way of life more 
compatible with our other values. 

We should continue to increase our 
appreciation of the importance of indi- 
vidual differences, originality, imagination, 
creativeness, and intelligence in solving 
To live intelligently, 
children should become masters of prob- 
To live intelli- 
gently is becoming increasingly dangerous, 
to the individual and to others. 

If these assumptions are true—and who 


life’s problems. 


lem-solving techniques. 


can say they are true ?—-we may be bombed 
back to a pristine existence with survival 
of the fittest depending more on brute 
strength and cunning in the search for 
But if 
they are true, it is logical to suppose that 
our concept of a good parent is destined 
to undergo a change. The change will 
be in the direction of achieving increased 


food than on social intelligence. 
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competence; it will not be sufficient for a 
parent to love his child; he must be com- 
petent as well. Such a parent will require 
a scientifically valid concept of a healthy 
child, use sound educational techniques, 
learn how to recognize the need for help, 
and how to get it from reliable sources. 
He will become a teacher himself who 
consciously teaches, by example as well as 


by precept, life on a high ethical plane. 


Symbolic Behavior 


Both school and health personnel recog- 
nize that children often reenact in the 
school room the troubles at home. The 
school teacher may be seen by the child 
as a parent and the other children may be 
seen by him as brothers and sisters. It is 
important to recognize this kind of sym- 
bolical behavior; it is fairly typical of 
much of the child’s behavior in school. 
If the teacher has in mind the possibility 
of symbolical behavior she is better pre- 
pared to evaluate it; the behavior begins 
to make sense, and some of the frustra- 
tion teachers experience because they can- 
not understand the behavior of their pupils 
easier for the 
teacher to accept and treat kindly a child 
who is discourteous if she knows that the 


much 


disappears. It is 


uncomplimentary remarks were really in- 
tended for the parent. 


Early Signs 
It is important, too, for the teacher to 
be alert to recognize early signs of emo- 
Sometimes be- 
havior disruptive of classroom decorum is 


tional distress in children. 


a symptom of emotional distress; the child 
may have been so upset by events at home 
that he is taking it out on the teacher and 
his classmates. Creating a disturbance 


forces recognition of his power even if it 
is only to disturb things, provides him an 
Opportunity to strike back at his family— 
symbolized by the teacher and the class- 
mates—and eventually directs attention to 
the fact that he has a problem. 

It is tragic in cases of emotionally dis- 
turbed children to add punishment to the 
child’s burden for failure to meet the 
teacher’s expectations. Punishment, in 
addition to creating hostility in the child, 
tends to rigidify behavior and cause inner 
conflicts. For example, suppose a child 
is punished for going out into the street 
and the punishment is effective in the 
sense that the child learns to fear going 
into the street. Later on, there will be 
occasions when the child, older and sup- 
posed to cross the street unaccompanied, 
will feel a hesitancy which may become a 
serious problem. 
ishment tend to return long after the inci- 
dent which evoked it has been forgotten. 


The old fears of pun- 


Teachers can increase their insight into 
their pupils’ behavior by talking over class- 
room problems with parents. Face-to-face 
discussions are better than telephone con- 
versations. However, it is manifestly im- 
possible for teachers to have an extensive 
knowledge of the background of each of 
their pupils. There is a limit to how much 
counselling teachers can do; if they went 
into detail about the family situation each 
time there is a behavior problem there 
wouldn’t be any time for teaching. 

In most schools there are teacher short- 
ages and those on the job are overworked. 
Our society is not generous in its support 
of either educational or health services. 
Teachers must learn to recognize the limits 
of what it is possible for them to do in 
parent education or face continual frustra- 
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tion. One approach is through improved 
teamwork of teachers and other resources 
for parent education in the community. 


Local Health Departments 


Among the local agencies teachers will 
find as useful allies is the local health de- 
partment—where there is one. Every 
community should have local health serv- 
ice, but unfortunately only in a few states 
is it provided in every community. Much 
parent education takes place in the local 
health department obstetrical and pediatric 
clinics. 

Public health nurses who visit in the 
homes on their health missions bring in- 
formation and guidance to parents who 
are puzzled by the problems presented by 
their children. These parents, in despera- 
tion for some reasonable approach to their 
dilemmas, often turn to punishment and 
rejection of their children along with the 
Much of the educa- 
tion for family living in rural areas is done 
by the public health nurses and the wel- 
fare workers in the course of their duties. 


unsolved problems. 


There are also other organizations inter- 
ested in family living, such as the Home 
Demonstration Agents of the Agriculture 
Department and the various family welfare 
agencies. School and health personnel 
should learn about these agencies and 
what they do so that they may be of help 
to each other and eliminate duplication. 
Parent education can become a continual 
project in the community; there is no proj- 
ect that has a greater value for the de- 
velopment of healthy personalities. Every 
mature person, because of his concern for 
a healthy society, has a moral responsibility 
to do what he can to further parent edu- 
cation. There is more than enough work 
for everyone. 
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Improved Educational Techniques 


Whoever undertakes parent education 
should learn to recognize the propagan- 
Teachers 
know that useful information cannot be 
poured into people’s heads like coffee into 
a cup; improved family relations cannot 
be learned by the techniques used to sell 
soft drinks and tooth paste. 


distic approach and avoid it. 


Parents and 
children cannot be taught effectively to 
analyze situations and solve problems with 
An effec- 
tive educational technique is not some- 


slogans and sing-song verses. 


thing learned overnight; it is achieved 
only by thoughtful attention and study of 
the ways we learn. There is no hope that 
in the immediate future all those respon- 
sible for parent education will become 
proficient; our hope is that they will be- 
come more effective than they are. 

There are several interrelated areas that 
can be looked at from the standpoint of 
increasing educational effectiveness: in- 
creased perceptiveness of the need and 
readiness for information, increased com- 
munication with the person and the family 
group with whom we are working, in- 
creased self-understanding about our own 
motives and needs, and the validity of the 
information we convey. 

One of the most frequent offenses com- 
mitted in the name of education is the 
imparting of information when it is not 
needed or when there is no readiness. At 
the least this is a waste of effort, and 
sometimes real harm is done. The recipi- 
ent may be distracted by the inappropriate 
information from exploring the problem 
at hand; he may become confused or mis- 
led in trying to follow some advice he 
doesn’t understand. Moreover, inappro- 
priate information may make him reluctant 
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to seek or accept appropriate information. 
Inappropriate information interferes with 
meaningful communication. 


Communication Essentiai 


the transmission of 
meaning, is of course essential to educa- 
tion. 


Communication, 


The meaning may be verbalized or 
implied. It may be useful to think of 
communication as a flowing of meaning 
through channels which may be more or 
less open. At each end of the channel 
there is a person. If meaning is poorly 
expressed only a part of it can come 
through the channel; the patency of the 
channel depends on the emotional state 
of each individual. The channel is opened 
or closed depending on how safe each 
person feels in permitting the flow. A 
feeling of trust and friendliness increases 
safety and favors communication; distrust 
and hostility diminish security and tend 
to close off communication. If there is a 
high degree of doubt about the good in- 
tentions of the other person, communica- 
tion may be closed altogether. It is essen- 
tial in education to be aware of the de- 
gree of communication—how much of the 
information imparted is being received 
and integrated by the other person. It is 
also clear that trust and friendliness must 
be cultivated for maximum communica- 
tion. 


Self-Understanding 


Self-understanding by teachers has been 
recognized as an essential in education 





since the days of Socrates. It is important 
to recognize our own motives and needs 
so that these do not get the lion’s share of 
attention under the guise of helping other 
people. 


exploitation; it is sometimes the real basis 


Many people intuitively sense 


of resistance to those who profess to help 
others. By recognizing our tendencies to 
exploit others we can take them into ac- 
count and avoid being misled by them. 
It is through self-understanding that we 
achieve our clearest insight into similar 
feelings of others. 

It is very difficult to be sure as to the 
scientific validity of the information we 
convey to parents about personality devel- 
opment. Many people face an under- 
standable dilemma about what to use as 
We 


seem to be presented with two categories 


a guide in the raising of children. 


of choice. One is to accept and have con- 
fidence in information that comes to us as 
tentative conclusions of scientific method- 
ology (and there is not nearly enough of 
this to answer our most pressing ques- 
tions) and the other is to follow the com- 
mon folklore, infiltrated as it is with mix- 
The 
information from scientific methodology 


tures of wisdom and superstition. 


is far from satisfying because scientific 
methodology as applied to human be- 
havior is a recent development still strug- 
gling with superstition. 





Broadly speaking, healthy human development is founded on an infancy spent 
in a complete, stable, loving family, and it is here that the successful adaptation to 
reality and for making satisfactory human relations is nourished —H. V. Dicks, 


Tavistock Clinic, London, England. 





THE FRIGHTENED CHILD AND THE SCHOOL 


BY 


EDWARD PODOLSKY, M. D. 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


HEN the timid child goes to school 
for the first time he is entering an 
entirely new world, an unknown and 
rather mysterious world, and he is fright- 
ened. Up to the time he begins to go to 
school the child has seldom been away 
from home and his parents for several 
hours at a time. He has been accustomed 
to the security and warmth of his home 
He has been used to having the attention 
and care of his mother practically every 
minute of the day; he has been used to 
being the center of attraction, care, and 
solicitude. ‘Suddenly, and quite abruptly, 
he must go to school, to face a new, 
strange, and bewildering world—and he 
is afraid. 
A great deal can be done to help the 
timid, frightened child to enter school 
A 


most practical point in helping the child 


with a minimum of emotional upset. 


to face this new and rather frightening 
situation is to familiarize him about a 
month in advance with his new school. 
Take him over to the school; let him go 
into the playground and play with some 
of the older children. 
through the school. 


Take him on a tour 
Introduce him to his 
future teacher. This is a good way to re- 
duce the strangeness of the new situation, 
and when the strangeness disappears the 


fear also disappears. 


Not All Alike 

Not all children are alike; they have 
different outlooks and different personali- 
ties. The timid child is, for the most part, 
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a frightened child. He is more apt to be 
frightened and apprehensive of school 
than the child who is aggressive and gre- 
garious. The fearful child is more com- 
fortable and at ease in his own home. 
His fxmily to him means protection. The 
world outside is strange, unfamiliar, and 
forbidding. He feels frightened by every 
He is terrified of 
the new man or woman who is to be his 


new person he meets. 
teacher. He is afraid of the thirty new 
children with whom he must associate for 
the first time in his life. The timid, fright- 
ened child needs the support and the en- 
couragement of his parents in this new 
situation. 

The fearful child with younger brothers 
and sisters has rather special problems to 
He 
has the uncomfortable feeling that he is 
being cast out of his home; that he is 
being taken to school, never to return. 


face when he starts going to school. 


He has the uncomfortable feeling that his 
younger brothers and sisters are preferred 
tohim. The older child has been the cen- 
ter of attention in his home for several 
years, until the younger brothers and sis- 
ters came. For this reason school has a 
very special meaning to him. It means 
that he is being sent away from home, 
that he is being given over to some strange 
man or woman to be cared for, while his 
little brother or sister remains in the fa- 
miliar safety of his home. Such a child 
needs reassurance that, although he is be- 
ing sent to school, he is still loved by his 


parents, and that going to school means 
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being taken away from home for only a 
few hours a day. 


The Attitude of Parents 


Another important factor the child has 
to contend with is the attitude of his par- 
ents. There are parents who hate to see 
their children grow up; they seem to pre- 
fer to have them remain helpless and de- 
pendent upon them forever. Somehow 
the cild senses this. There are some par- 
ents who prefer their children to stick to 
baby talk because they cannot tolerate their 
children growing up. In going to school 
a bridge of great importance is being 
crossed, and many parents seem to resent 
that it even exists. Not infrequently the 
mother weeps just as copiously and emo- 
tionally as the child when she takes him 
to school for the first time, and the child 
becomes even more frightened by this 
strange attitude. Ata time when tie child 
needs support from his mother he cannot 
get it; she is as frightened as he is, and 
this does not help him at all. 

There is no doubt that children reflect 
their parents’ thoughts, feelings and at- 
titudes. The parents who resent and resist 
their child’s growth and development do 
him a great disservice. At the very least 
they make him a fearful, passively de- 
pendent, and emotionally unstable child. 


A First Great Step 

When the timid child enters school he 
is making his first great step forward in 
his growth into independence. In many 
cases it is mecessary to confer with the 
child’s teacher. Sometimes this is quite 
difficult, because many of the parents will 
resent the intrusion of the teacher into 
the child’s life. This is only natural. Yet 


the parents and the teacher can work very 
well together in planning some individual 
attention to the timid, fearful child. 
Should there be any difficulty, teacher and 
parent together can plan some means of 
seeking additional help for the child who 
needs it. 

The timid child who experiences all 
sorts of emotional difficulties when he en- 
ters school can be made to overcome his 
initial fearfulness by proper handling. He 
should be given support by both parents 
and teacher. He should be made familiar 
with his new surroundings gradually, and 
he should be helped to feel that he is en- 
tering upon a new adventure which is 
pleasant, exciting, and interesting, and not 
one that is strange and forbidding. 


When the Child is Deaf 


Loss of hearing very often brings with 
it emotional problems and sometimes per- 
sonality changes that are very distressing. 
The deafened child finds himself face to 
face with new problems to meet and solve 
which are beyond his capabilities, and he 
is frightened. Unlike the blind or the 
grossly crippled, the hard-of-hearing child 
is seldom sympathized with. More often 
he is ridiculed—just as is the obese or the 
stutterer. The frightened hard-of-hearing 
child, in time, becomes suspicious, and 
sometimes even paranoid. He prefers to 
have people avoid him and not talk about 
him. 

“People get mad at you when you can’t 
hear,” is a common complaint. The most 
frequent single fear is that of being con- 
sidered stupid. At the same time there is 
a great fear of loneliness, an overwhelm- 
ing feeling of being disconnected with 
life, of being out of tune with the rest of 
the world, of living in a vacuum. 
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It is strange but true that other children 
who can hear normally tend to shun and 
ridicule the deafened child because of his 
deafness and his inability to take part in 
childhood games and activities. Because 
of this the deafened child becomes fearful 
and anxious. He has the terrible feeling 
that he is being isolated through no fault 
of his own. 

The hard-of-hearing child feels left out 
of things. The social environment re- 
mains inexorable, forbidding, and without 
warmth. Difficulty in communication is a 
constant source of fear, tension, and anxi- 
ety. There is a diffuse resentment directed 
against the world. This can frequently be 
traced to a deeper dread of being resented 
and rejected by the world. 

Anxiety in a world of sound where 
sound is an integral part of everyday liv- 
ing, where one must hear other children 
in order to play with them, the inability to 
hear music, the radio, television—al! pile 
tension on tension, fear on fear, and dread 
on dread. Eventually this results in a 
sense of fearful helplessness and despair. 
There is a feeling of inner horror brought 
on by the eternal, unyielding, inexorable 
silence. 


Difficulty of Communication 


Lip-reading, though useful and a means 
of affording communication, cannot be 
substituted for the quickness and warmth 
of a world that cannot be heard. There is 
an inescapable feeling of being hemmed 
in with a resultant sense of fearful help- 
lessness. 

One serious difficulty the deafened child 
experiences is that of holding a conversa- 
tion or maintaining contact with other 
children. The result is that it gradually 
becomes more difficult for him to find an 
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outlet for his emotions. Talking with 
others overcomes loneliness. There is a 
warming sense of belonging to the world 
when we are able to use our senses of com- 
munication. By talking and listening to 
another person a sense of intimate related- 
ness is established. There is no doubt 
that, through conversation, isolation is 
lifted and attachment to people can be 
formed. 

The deafened child has considerable 
difficulty in expressing his problems, and 
this adds to his fears. Talking about 
our inner doubts and tensions in many 
cases helps to dispel them. Ventilating 
our pent-up feelings through speaking 
about them to a sympathetic listener is 
healing. The deafened child finds it ex- 
tremely difficult to put into words his 
shortcomings, or his resentment against 
society for their frustrations; nevertheless, 
he does feel them very deeply. 


Denying Their Deafness 


Some deafened children tend to deny 
their deafness and show general signs of 
wervousness, restlessness, sleep disturb- 
ances, hypersensitivity, irritability, and 
impatience. How many of these symp- 
toms can be explained by the beginning 
deficiency in hearing cannot easily be de- 
termined. We can see, however, that for 
a child who is handicapped by deafness 
difficulties arise which can be managed in 
three ways. The environment is under- 
standing and kind, so that the child can 
face his problems without fear and do 
something about them. Or the environ- 
ment is cold, forbidding and without 
sympathy. Then the child tries subcon- 
sciously to build up defences against his 
difficulties by 


denying his deafness. 


When this is done the child tends to be- 

















come fearful as well as neurotic. A third 
possibility is that the family is overpro- 
tective, which simply means that member 
of the family show very little understand- 
ing of the child’s problems. This shows 
an inconsistent relationship with the child, 
members of the family at times catering 
to every whim, at other times not giving 
him a chance to have a nearly normal 


childhood. 


Potential Character Disorders 


Deafness in early childhood can lead 
to rather severe character disorders. If 
the child has to repress the unpleasant 
thought that something is wrong with him, 
certain important character changes may 
develop—deceitfulness, for example. 
This may be due to the fact that the child 
has deceived himself regarding his handi- 
cap. Of the greatest importance, of 
course, is that the parents cannot accept 
the fact that their child is not perfect. 
Over-protection and meddling often bring 
about unfortunate results—sometimes a 
passive feminine attitude with considera- 
ble resentment and neurotic traits and 
symptoms, or, on the other hand, de- 
linquency and destructive traits, all actu- 
ated by fear. 


Deafness brings about a certain amount 


of physical insecurity, and this accentu- - 


ates the fears of children. They have 
feelings of inferiority because of their de- 
fect, as well as uncertainty about their 
place in a world where sounds are an es- 
sential ingredient of the environment. 
Because deafened children are rela- 
tively few in number they are in the posi- 
tion of a minority group. There are 
feelings of not belonging, of being dis- 
criminated against, of not enjoying all 
the privileges of the majority. This adds 
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to their fears and anxieties. 


What Can Be Done? - 

What can be done to lessen the fears 
of the deafened child? Parents and others 
who counsel children can point out three 
assets as a compensation for deafness: 

1. Deafness decreases distraction and 
increases concentration. Thereby one is 
able to do better work. Creative work in 
the arts and sciences is also encouraged 
by a decrease in hearing acuity. Distrac- 
tion being eliminated, persistence in work- 
ing habits is encouraged and much better 
results are thus possible. 

2. Deafness fosters 
thought. Meditation is encouraged. 
Creative thinking can more readily be ap- 
plied to living a better and happier life. 

3. The interpretative capacity of the 
other senses may be increased. Sight, 
taste, touch, and smell can be used to in- 
creased advantage in the adventure of 
living. 


constructive 


Fortunately, modern science has de- 
veloped more effective methods of treating 
the deaf. 
of considerable value in many cases of 
deafness. Medication with hormones, 
vitamins, and other products is of value 
in other types of deafness. Hearing aids 
have also been improved to a considerable 
degree. Speech-reading is the last resort, 
but it does establish a means of com- 
munication and lessens the sense of fear 
and isolation. 


The fenestration operation is 


An inner sense of deter- 
mination to overcome the shortcomings 
of being deaf is also of value. This, to- 
gether with the various methods that 
science affords today in overcoming deaf- 


ness to a greater or lesser extent, can, in 
time, abolish the terrible sense of fear 
and helplessness in the deafened child. 
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HAPPINESS VERSUS REALITY 


BY 


JOHN A. BLAKE 


CHIEF PSYCHOLOGIST, CENTRAL STATE HOSPITAL 


PETERSBURG, 


LL who deal professionally with the 

developmental problems of children 
know—and all parents should also take 
heed—that each little child possesses cer- 
tain inalienable psychological rights. 
These consist of his being provided 
genuine abiding love and affection; a 
sound sense of security, a feeling of be- 
longing to the group, a continuing op- 
portunity to develop an independent per- 
sonality, and a reasonable amount of 
happiness. It is quite certain that the 
last, happiness, will inevitably follow if 
the others be provided. Moreover, in- 
cidentally, it is axiomatic that “a happy 
child is a healthy child,” which is also of 
very great importance. 

On the other hand, it is also well known 
that children deprived of these essentials, 
which constitute their veritable birthright, 
are not only stunted in later personality 
development, but are likely to become 
eventually twisted and warped in their 
mental and emotional development. Not 
only will such unfortunates usually be 
found to produce the manifold varieties 
of juvenile delinquency and later adult 
crime, but they will help to swell the 
hordes of mentally and emotionally ill, 
both psychotic and neurotic. For it is 
common knowledge that most psychotics, 
and practically all neurotics, were defi- 
nitely not developed overnight, but were 
slowly but surely progressing toward such 
unfortunate conditions through the years 
since early childhood. One's personality 
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literally begins to develop from birth, and 
whether it is destined to become a normal, 
healthy personality, or a stunted, warped, 
sick one, will be mainly determined during 
the early years. The full-blown personal- 
ity disorder, psychotic or neurotic, is 
merely the culmination, due to strain and 
stress in life on such ill-prepared indi- 
viduals. 

It should be clearly understood that 
the inalienable rights mentioned above— 
which may be considered literally as 
healthy psychological ‘‘nourishment’’ for 
the developing little personality—are the 
means toward a very important end re- 
sult. These means are mot merely to 
produce “happy” children, as one present 
day cult seems to believe, to judge by its 
profound emphasis on “happiness.” Such 
would be an entirely too limited goal. On 
the contrary, love, security, sense of be- 
longing and, incidentally, happiness itself, 
are the means toward producing healthy, 
strong personalities, able to cope with the 
inevitable, very real strains and stresses of 
everyday life, without producing the un- 
fortunate phenomena referred to—the 
asocial, the anti-social, and other personal- 
ity deviates. It may also be considered 
axiomatic that those who gain such suc- 
cessful personality strength will conse- 
quently in most cases have a reasonable 
amount of resulting happiness in life, or 
at least be able to develop it easily as a 
very desirable auxiliary trait permeating 
the entire personality. 
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Illustrations of the extremes to which 
some present-day child “experts” go in 
espousing “happiness” almost for its 
own sake are numerous. A colleague of 
mine, a sociologist who is also well trained 
in psychology, and withal possesses an 
abundance of solid, never-failing com- 
mon sense, had enrolled his very young 
daughter in one of the ultra “progressive” 
kindergartens. One cold, rainy day he 
arrived to take her home. Much to his 
surprise he found her running around 
out-of-doors without her overshoes, and 
with her feet soaking wet. Naturally he 
inquired of the teacher why she had not 
made the child put on her overshoes, or 
else remain The teacher re- 
plied to the effect that she had suggested 
it, but that the child definitely disliked 
wearing overshoes, and did not want to 
remain in-doors, so had therefore refused 
to accept her suggestion. 


in-doors. 


“Of course,” 
she added, “it would have been a great 
mistake to force the child to comply, be- 
cause it would have made her very un- 
happy!’ (The teacher could have used 
psychological means to persuade the child 
to comply with the sensible suggestion, 
and thereby greatly reduce the unhappi- 
ness, if not eliminate it altogether). We 
shall not quote what the father actually 
thought—partly aloud! But the teacher 
evidently had not stopped to think how 
much more unhappy the child would be 
while lying sick in bed, and taking ‘“‘un- 
pleasant” medicine for the next few days. 
This illustrates only too well the “strain- 
ing -at-a- gnat-and-swallowing-a-camel” 
principle which often underlies the teach- 
ing and practice of the “happiness cult!” 

One should not in the least minimize 
the need of the child to be happy, as was 


stressed before, but ther. should be a 
reasonable amount of happiness. Fur- 
thermore, as every sensible person well 
knows, when happiness conflicts in special 
situations with the just rights of others, 
with the child’s own physical, moral, and 
other forms of welfare, or with potential 
dangers of various sorts to life itself, 
commonsense would dictate the curtail- 
ment or postponement of the pursuit of 
such happiness. Only the mentally or 
emotionally deficient, or outright irra- 
tional individual would advocate other- 
wise. 

Another liability which such over- 
emphasis on “happiness at all costs” pro- 
duces (and this really amounts to an out- 
right disservice to the young developing 
personality) is that it actually wnfits the 
child for the realities of life! If the 
child were being prepared to live in a 
““Heaven-on-earth,” or “Utopia of happi- 
ness,” then such extreme emphasis on 
making him continually supremely happy 
might be definitely in order. But it so 
happens that the child is not to live in 
such a blissful environment throughout 
life, but rather in a somewhat cold, hard, 
realistic human world. He will not have 
his over-solicitous parents with him al- 
ways, nor will even his most considerate 
best friends long defer to his self-indul- 
gent wishes, and far less will casual 
friends and strangers tolerate him, mainly 
because of his selfish, hedonistic desires. 
As would be expected, such a pampered, 
“happiness-fed” child, on leaving his hap- 
piness haven to make his way in the rough- 
tough, work-a-day world, will immediately 
begin to suffer in obvious ways and at 
every turn. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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A NURSERY SCHOOL MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAM 


BY 


FRANCES K. LOEB 


DIRECTOR, MOLLIE PERLBINDER SUNSHINE NURSERY SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


ARLY childhood education has come 

a long way from the days when a 
nursery school was just a place to “park” 
children; when teachers recognized the 
importance of the child’s large muscles, 
and when complete freedom of expres- 
sion for the young child was the accepted 
psychological thinking. For many years 
those in charge of the Mollie Perlbinder 
Sunshine Nursery School* have believed 
that proper guidance in the early years 
provides one of the best opportunities for 
preventing mertal illness. ‘The school 
believes that every child has a need for 
acceptance and expression and should be 
given the opportunity to learn more about 
himself, his feelings toward his peers and 
the adults around him. 

This concept of nursery school educa- 
tion goes beyond the theory of “learning 
by doing” and also includes feelings. 
Our nursery school was interested in a 


mental hygiene program where parents, 
children, teachers, could all live in a 
harmonious relationship and accept each 
other as individuals. 


This deeper understanding of the be- 
havior of children (and therefore people) 
called for the guidance of specialists. 
Three years ago it was decided to secure 
the services of the Council Child De- 


* The Mollie Perlbinder Sunshine Nursery 
School is a non-sectarian, privately endowed 
nursery school, located at 1440 Bryant Avenue, 
in the East Bronx area of New York City. 
Seventy children, ages two-and-a-half to five, are 
enrolled in the school. 
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velopment Consultation Service. The 
team of specialists (psychiatrist and psy- 
chiatric social worker) have been meet- 
ing with the professional staff once a week. 
Board members are represented at practi- 
cally every meeting. Although the first 
year was not too successful, the succeed- 
ing years were extremely valuable. The 
second year was devoted to developing 
frames of reference which, in this third 
year, are being drawn upon for cases 
studied. The teacher becomes a better 
teacher because of her greater knowledge 
and understanding of the behavior of 
young childrea. She is trained to recug- 
nize normal as well as abnormal behavior. 
The nursery school teacher is not a ther- 
apist; she does not treat individual chil- 
dren, but she provides wholesome edu- 
cational contacts in school and then ap- 
plies what she knows—because a good 
educational program of itself is thera- 
peutic. 

This past year individual children have 
been presented by the teachers as case 
studies each week. The interrelationship 
of teacher and child has been stressed. 
Educational and psychoanalytic principles 
have been applied to the class program in 
meeting the needs of the children. The 
teachers have learned how to permit chil- 
dren to release tensions in acceptable 
ways; they have learned to help a child 
with problems he cannot handle alone. 
The teacher has helped the child to de- 


velop control from within. The mature 








teacher understands what needs to be 
done and why it needs to be done—and 
she will do it. This quality of under- 
standing varies with each individual, of 
course, since every teacher contributes only 
according to her ability. 

The contracts of all six teachers were 
renewed in September 1953, so that the 
children could benefit from the learning 
and experiences of the previous years. 
Tremendous growth was evidenced in 
three of the teachers. From insecure, in- 
experienced young girls they gradually 
became alert, active, interested, mature, 
teachers. One was trained to take over 
the duties of the Director in her absence, 
and was able to carry on the responsibilities 
and to learn from the experience. The 
children, too, benefited from the growth 
and learning of their teachers. Rooms 
were rearranged to stimulate more con- 
structive play; programs were adjusted 
to meet more adequately the needs of the 
children; there were many trips in the 
neighborhood; there was much shopping 
and cooking and baking even in the three- 
year-old group. In the five-year-old 
group a puppet project was developed. 
The children made puppets, built a pup- 
pet stage, and gave a puppet show to 
the entire school. 

However, not only the children but 
adults too in nursery school have gratifi- 
cations and frustrations. Many teachers 
leave for more lucrative positions. In the 
middle of the school year one teacher 
left to accept employment in a New York 
City public school because of the higher 
salary. At the end of June two more 
will leave for the same reason, an addi- 
tional teacher will leave for personal 
reasons, and one is not being rehired. 
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At the end of August still another will 
leave to go into the field of social work. 
Though these are all valid reasons, the 
Director, having spent an extraordinary 
amount of conferences, time, effort and 
energy training these teachers, finds it 
momentarily discouraging not to be able 
to reap the results for a longer time. On 
the other hand, if what these adults have 
gained from their year or two with our 
nursery school makes them not only better 
teachers but better people, better adjusted, 
more understanding, and more capable 
of handling life’s complicated problems, 
then there is a just reward. We look 
forward to the time, however, when 
teachers will remain longer, so that the 
school will itself benefit from the train- 
ing and experience: it has given them. 


In-Service Training 

To show how some of this learning 
and growth of the teachers took place, in 
addition to the meetings with the team of 
specialists, a picture of the in-service- 
training program this past year is neces- 
sary. At the beginning of the school year 
a two-day workshop was held with the 
Director and the staff. Conferences were 
held where the philosophy of the nursery 
school, the aims of the teacher, and plans 
for the year were discussed. Programs 
were worked out. In addition, equip- 
ment was painted, books and toys were 
mended, rooms were put in readiness. 
On the opening day all the staff were 
prepared to receive the children and start 
on a program which would be alive and 
meaningful to all the children. 

Two-hour staff meetings were held 
once a month throughout the school 
year. These were geared to meet the 
needs of the teachers. Adjustment and 
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developmental records of the children 
This in- 
volved extensive research into records— 


were discussed and revised. 
their purpose, use, value, form, etc.— 
which took several meetings. The new 
record form was then tried, discussed, 
revised, and tried again. Finally, satis- 
factory forms were devised and mimeo- 
graphed. 

At another staff conference musical 
records for young children were played 
and evaluated 


cussed as: 


Such questions were dis- 
Why do we want records? 
What do we want a record to give chil- 
dren? 


and not others? 


Why do we like some records 
A list of new records 
was then drawn up to be ordered to re- 
plenish the school record library. Each 
‘staff conference was a step in further 
learning and a vital part of the in-service- 
training the teachers receive. 

Nursery school today is a social service 
which helps to provide a natural way for 
children to grow up with their own fami- 
lies. Parents who apply to the nursery 
school have often experienced some kind 
of difficulty which leads them to ask for 
The 
problem may be due to divorce, disease, 


help in caring for their children. 


desertion, death, or some other form of 
distaster. The Social Service Committee 
(composed of Board Members) has met 
practically bi-monthly with the Director 
and Psychiatric Social Worker to evaluate 
and modify the intake process. Although 
the Mollie Perlbinder Sunshine Nursery 


School is not a case work agency, we felt 


we could use social work tec hnique for 


better intake procedures. Much thinking 
has gone into these meetings and many 
new concepts have come about. For ex- 
ample: Just how much does the Nursery 
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School need to know about the child and 


family before admission to Nursery 


School? What is pertinent information 
for the teachers? How many interviews 
should there be with a parent before a 
child is admitted? 


and child meet the teacher and the other 


How can the parent 


admission without dis- 
What kind of rec- 
ords should be taken by the worker? 


children before 


rupting the group? 


What is the present group of children 
like ? 


time? What problems will the new child 


Can it accept a new child at this 


present to the teacher and the other chil- 
dren? What problem will the parent 
present? What is the teacher's attitude 
toward the admission of a new child at 
What 


How is the nursery school 


the time? are the needs of the 
community ? 
fulfilling these needs? Ad _ infinitum! 
Many new techniques and forms have 
been tried but we are still in the learning 
stage and will do much more evaluating 
and testing before decisions will be 
reached. 
Working Mothers 

This year two-thirds of the mothers 
of children in the school are working. 
Rising costs of living and increased rents 
have made it necessary for more mothers 
to supplement family incomes. These 
mothers have a double task—one of car- 
ing for home and family and the other 
Most of them 


Many are young, co- 


of being a wage-earner. 
carry on very well. 
operative, and interested in learning for 
their children and doing what is ‘‘right’”’ 
for them. They respond to requests made 
by the school; many fathers have repaired 
equipment and one mother volunteered 
to print all the signs and notices of nurs- 
ery school events and parent meetings. 
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One mother is school librarian, checking 
out books as the parents borrow them, in 
a regular librazy file system. The Parents 
Association holds meetings, 
which hzve been very well attended. 
At one meeting a psychologist was in- 
vited to be the guest speaker. At an- 
other meeting the film “Breast Cancer” 
was shown; guest 
speaker and answered many of the 
mothers’ questions. 


monthly 


a doctor was the 
The psychiatric so- 
cial worker was invited to another meet- 
ing and there much free discussion. Not 
every meeting was devoted to guest 
speakers, however. One month there was 
a parent workshop where all the parents 
present spent the evening modelling with 
clay, drawing, finger-painting, spatter- 
painting, building with blocks, playing 
with puzzles. Many said it was their 
first experience with these art media and 
were glad of the opportunity, for now 
they could better understand what these 
materials meant to their children. An- 
other evening was devoted to the parents 
of the indivdual groups meeting with 
the teachers of their children, discussing 
the problems and program of the special 
age group. The Director sat in as ob- 
server at each group and later met with 
the teachers to help improve their tech- 
niques as leaders of parent education 
group discussions. 


Fun and Recreation 


But parents are people and they wanted 
some fun and recreation too. Therefore 
two parties were held. At Halloween 


about eighty parents danced, played 
games, sang songs, and ate food that they 
themselves prepared. The children, too, 
have come in for their share of the parties 
this past year. 

Seeing what other nursery schools were 
doing was another phase of the program 
this year. In November the Director and 
two board members 
nursery schools and throughout the year 
the teachers have been given time off and 
encouraged to visit other schools. Prepa- 
rations for these visits were discussed at 


visited two other 


staff meetings. Such questions were 
raised as techniques of observation, what 
to look for, equipment, physical set-up, 
behavior of children, materials available, 
teacher techniques, etc. After the visits 
were made by the teachers their observa- 
tions were further discussed at staff con- 
ferences. 

The job of the nursery school goes on 
endlessly. Teachers are constantly learn- 
ing to understand the emotional behavior 


of their children as they guide the de- 


velopment of the whole child through 


its many and complicated processes of 
growth. We 
teachers to do a better job as they help 
children to face reality and give them 
encouragement through the fuller under- 
standing of the relationship between 
frustration and aggression. We hope that 
the nursery school program of the past 
three years has not only strengthened and 
preserved family life, but also has en- 
riched the lives of those young children 
entrusted in our care. 


have tried to inspire 





SCHOOL CHILDREN’S PROBLEMS AS RELATED TO 
PARENTAL FACTORS 


BY 


JACK ROUMAN 


DIRECTOR OF GUIDANCE, MONTEBELLO UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT, MONTEBELLO, CALIFORNIA 


ODAY we find much emphasis 

placed on the mental health of 
school children. Those engaged in 
working with these youngsters are well 
aware of their emotional difficulties, but 
there is still more we need to learn as 
to the causative factors. 

Considerable research has been done 
with respect to the relationship between 
the psychological climate of the class- 
room and the child’s emotional health. 
But today we are confronted with certain 
contemporary problems that call for seri- 
ous consideration. Among these are the 
unusual number of mothers employed 
outside the home, and also divorces— 
creating step-parents and guardians, and 
involving frequently the absence of an 
adult male in the home. 

These latter factors have received a great 
deal of public attention and have often 
created considerable anxiety on the part 
of the parents involved. It has become 
necessary, therefore, to determine the de- 
gree and manner in which these con- 
temporary affect the 
child. 

The findings and conclusions in the 
present report are derived from case 
studies of children in the Montebello 
Unified School District of Los Angeles 
County, California. This school district, 
with approximately thousand 
pupils, includes kindergarten through 
twelfth grade, and contains socio-eco- 


elements school 


sixteen 
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nomic areas that make it fairly repre- 
Refer- 
ence is made to approximately four hun- 


sentative of most communities. 


dred active case studies serious enough 
to be carried over for a follow-up by 
the district’s guidance department staff 
during the 1954-55 school year. Case 


studies centered upon physical handicaps 


retardation are eliminated 
from the present report. 

We also include here statistics on chil- 
dren of Mexican parents. Since this is 
a cultural problem that districts like ours 
are seriously concerned with and try to 
handle adequately, we need to learn all 
we can about the special problems of this 
group. They constitute 12 per cent of 
the total number of the district’s case 
studies. 

The four hundred cases we have will 
be divided into four categories: (1) 
Where the mother is employed full time 
away from home; (2) where the children 
are living with step-parents or guardian; 
(3) homes in which the adult male is 
absent; (4) homes which do not have 
any of the above factors present (to 
serve as a control group). 


and mental 


Statistical Data 


In 18 per cent of the cases the mother 
was employed full time away from the 
home (15 per cent in thc Mexican 
group); 16 per cent of the pupils live 
with step-parents or guardians—25 per 





cent of these having mothers employed 
Homes in which the adult 
male was missing were represented by 


full time. 


12 per cent of the cases; 50 per cent of 
these had mothers employed full time 
(7 per cent of the Mexican group). 
The control group was limited to 18 per 
cent of the remainder of the four hun- 
dred case studies (selected at random) 
in order to make a comparative picture. 
It should prove significant that altogether 
we find approximately 25 per cent of the 
total case studies represented by employed 
mothers. 


Reason for Referral 


We shall look first at the major reason 
given by the teacher in referring the child 
for guidance services. 


Group I (Employed Mother) Per cent 
Academic failure 28 
Aggressive behavior 28 
Withdrawing behavior 33 
Nervous tendencies 8 
Stealing, sex, etc. 3 


Group II (Step-parents and Guardians) 
Academic failure 
Aggressive behavior 
Withdrawing behavior 
Nervous tendencies 
Stealing, sex, etc. 


Group III (Lack of Adult Male) 
Academic failure 
Aggressive behavior 
Withdrawing behavior 
Nervous tendencies 
Stealing, sex, etc. 


Group IV (Control Group) 
Academic failure 
Aggressive behavior 
Withdrawing behavior 
Nervous tendencies 
Stealing, sex, etc. 
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“academic failure” 
and “aggressive behavior” appear as the 
two major problems. 


From these data 


The percentages 
differ significantly, however, -among the 
four groups. 

It will be noticed that, apart from 
Group III, problems involving aggressive 
behavior represent approximately one- 
third of the referrals. 
is greatest among pupils lacking an adult 


Academic failure 
male in the home. Another factor found 
in this study will shortly be presented, 
which seems to help us understand better 
The child 
with a working mother displays the 


the reason for this situation. 


greatest percentage of “withdrawing be- 
havior.” Before attempting to draw con- 
clusions as to the specific reasons for 
these findings, however, we need to study 
other possible factors. 


Age and Sex of the Child 


There is need to know what ages and 
sex are more susceptible to certain par- 
The following statistics 
provide a picture of this phase of the 


ental factors. 


problem. The ages are grouped by 
grade level, so several analyses can be 
The 
girls constituted approximately 25 per 
cent of the case studies. 


made with a single presentation. 


Group I (Employed Mother) 
Grade Age 

Kdg.—Primary (5-8) 

$0% (10% girls) 
Elementary 

30% (5% girls) 
Jr.—Sr. High 

20% (10% girls) 


(9-12) 


(13-16) 
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Group II (Step Parents and Guardians) 
Grade 
Kdg.—-Primary 
25% (5% girls) 
Elementary 
50% (10% girls) 
Jr.—Sr. High 
25% (15% girls) 


Group III (Lack of Adult Male) 


Grad 


Age 
Kdg.—Primary (5-8) 
30% (5% 
Elementary 
50% (59% girls) 
Jr.—Sr. High 


20% (10% 


girls) 
(9-12) 


(13-16) 


girls) 


Group IV (Control Group) 
Grade Age 
Kdg.—Primary 
45% (10% girls) 


(5-8) 
Elementary (9-12) 
40% (5% 
Jr.—Sr. High 
15% (5% 


girls) 
(13-16) 
girls) 


These data indicate that the youngest 
children in Group I are most affected by 
the employment of their mothers and 
that the older children are able to make 
a better adjustment to the situation. 
This should be a most significant fact 
for parents to keep in mind if the moth- 
er’s employment is not a matter of dire 
necessity. It was found, however, that 
the older girls resented the domestic re- 
sponsibilities placed upon them when the 
mother was working away from the 
home. 


The reverse appears to be the case in 


Group II—children living with step-par- 
ents and guardians. 


Here the younger 
children are able to make the better ad- 
justment, while the older child finds the 
difficult to accept. 
Likewise the step-parent finds it difficult 
to understand the child—thus further 
aggravating the problem. There were 


new relationship 


only a couple of cases at the ages of 
fifteen and sixteen. Further investiga- 
tion disclosed that many of the older 
youngsters had not only begun to leave 
school but to leave their homes as well. 
The older girls, however, have the big- 
gest problem here, since they are not able 
to be emancipated as readily as the boys 
from the home environment. 

In Group III the elementary age child, 
again, seems more affected by the lack of 
an adult male. It should be noted that 
the girls are of the smallest percentage 
in this particular group, in comparison 
with the other two parental groups. 
This leads to the that the 
female child is less affected than the male 
child by the missing adult male’s pres- 
ence in the home. 


conclusion 


However, the older 
girls represent the biggest percentage of 
girls in Group III. The reasons were 
found to be two-fold: (1) heavy burden 
of domestic responsibility; (2) lack of 
supervision. 

The control group shows that the con- 
centration of school children’s problems 
is at the younger ages. We note an in- 
teresting fact, namely, that there are as 
many girls with school problems among 


the four years 5 to 8 as there are in the 
eight years 9 to 16. 


Order of Birth 


Much is being said about the relation- 
ship between the child’s order of birth 
and personality. Our study provided 
We 
found, for example, that the youngest 
child in the family of the employed 
mother is more affected than any other. 
It is this child, apparently, who becomes 
the one most in need of attention if the 


certain information on this point. 
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mother seeks employment. Where there 
are step-parents or guardians, it appears 
to be the oldest-born child who is af- 
fected by remarriage and placement with 
guardians. It does not appear to be as 
serious a problem past the age of twelve. 
Where there is lack of an adult male 
the only-born child appears definitely 
affected. We also know that the age 
span 9 to 12 is a most sensitive time for 
a child in this parental group. 

One of the most striking points that 
came out of this part of the study is the 
finding that the oldest child in the family 
is most affected among the control group. 
We found that the age group 5 to 8 
represented 45 per cent of the control 
group referred for guidance services. 
This would imply that nearly half of the 
children in need of psychological assist- 
ance (other than those in the three types 
of parental groups involved in this 
study), although they are the oldest born 
children in their families, are no more 
than eight years of age. We found 
some of the causative factors for this to 
be: (1) Birth having occurred at the 
time the parents were beginning to ad- 
just to post-war conditions; (2) children 
competing within the same family, espe- 
cially when the oldest-born child is young 


and still very dependent upon parental 
guidance; and (3) older-age children 
(and oldest in order of birth) finding 
enough opportunities, outside of the 
home, to gain emotional security. 


Personality Components 


Next we shall look at the personality 
profiles of the four groups to discover, 
still further, in what ways particular 
school problems are related to parental 


factors. The scores given herewith rep- 
resent the percentage of the group falling 
below 50 percentile on the California 
Test of Personality. Since space does 
not permit a complete presentation of 
the scores, only those significantly higher 
or lower, in comparison with the other 
groups, will be shown. 


Group I (Employed Mother) Per cent 
Self Reliance 50 
Feeling of Belonging 62 
Freedom from Withdrawing 

Tendencies 68 
Family Relations 56 
School Relations 60 


Group II (Step Parents and Guardians) 
Sense of Personal Freedom 
Feeling of Belonging 
Nervous Symptoms 
Social Skills 
Community Relations 


Group III (Lack of Adult Male) 
Self Reliance 
Sense of Personal Worth 
Sense of Personal Freedom 
Family Relations 
Social Standards 


Group IV (Control Group) 
Sense of Personal Worth 61 
Feeling of Belonging 64 
Social Skills 60 
Anti Social Tendencies 61 
Family Relations 54 
School Relations 59 


Taking Group I first, we found these 
children to be lacking, to a greater extent 
than any other group, in feeling inde- 
pendent of others. They also feel a lack 
of cordial relationship with people in 
general. They substitute the joys of a 
phantasy world for actual success in real 
life. We previously learned that they 
represented the greatest percentage, in 
reasons for referral, under “withdraw- 
ing behavior.” They lack a sense of 
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security and self-respect in connection 
with their families. This feeling is car- 
ried over to school relations in terms of 
how well they feel liked by the teacher, 
how they enjoyed other pupils, and how 
well school work is adapted to their level 
of interest and maturity. 

Group II is made up of problems in- 
volving a sense of personal freedom, in 
that the child lacks a reasonable share in 
the determination of his conduct and in 
setting policies that will govern his life. 
This group equally suffers from a lack 
of cordial relationship with people, as 
was found to be the case with Group I. 
Although nervous symptoms were evi- 
denced in every group, children living 
with step-parents and guardians seem to 
be under the greatest emotional strain. 
Another c.uaracteristic of children in this 
group is a lack of social skills. This 
helps us to understand why they are more 
often referred for aggressive behavior 
than children in the other two parental 
groups under study. The problem of 
community relations is explained by the 
fact that acquiring step-parents, and par- 
ticularly guardians, often means moving 
away from friends and surroundings 
offering security and pleasure—a factor 
frequently overlooked. 

Children in Group III, missing the 
companionship of an adult male, indi- 
cated that their greatest problem was in 
“sense of personal worth.” The child 
lacks belief that he is well regarded by 
others and that they have faith in his 
future success. We recall that this group 
was most often referred for academic 
failure. Their case studies revealed that 


they were not lacking in capacity to any 
greater extent than the other groups, but 
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did lack the motivation and standards 
often given and set by an adequate adult 
male in their growing stages. However, 
they were comparatively strong in self- 
reliance and family relations (in contrast 
with the group with employed mothers). 
These children have to learn to depend 
more upon themselves because of their 
particular parental situation, and usually 
have stronger loyalty and appreciation 
for the single parent trying to be both 
a father and a mother to them. A prob- 
lem hardly existed, for this group, in 
“sense of personal freedom” (in contrast 
to the step-parent and guardian group). 
There was little family opposition to 
allowing these children to be emanci- 
pated at an early age from their home 
environment. But in social standards a 
problem did exist. Although the per- 
centage found was not large enough to 
be alarming, it did indicate an area of 
serious weakness. Children lacking the 
adult male are also lacking in much of 
the guidance needed to understand what 
is regarded as socially right or wrong in 
one’s society. 

We discover that members of the con- 
trol group form a composite of person- 
ality difficulties found in the other three 
groups. They are similar in the feeling of 
personal worth found in Group III; the 
feeling of belonging, of both groups I 
and II; the social standards of Group II; 
and the family 2ad school relations of 
Group I. However, they lead the other 
groups tendencies. This 
helps us to understand why the child in 
this group is so often referred for ag- 
gressive behavior. The anti-social child 
attempts to get his satisfactions in ways 
that may hurt or be unfair to others. 


in anti-social 





Conclusions 


A number of conclusions have already 
been cited, but there are several more 
that are important, and we need also to 
review some very significant ones. 

1. We have found that the three par- 
ental groups involved in this study con- 
stituted approximately one-half of the 
children referred for school guidance 
services (excluding problems based upon 
mental and physical handicaps). 

2. A working mother contributed to 
only one-fourth of the total number of 
cases in need of psychological help. 
Apparently there are many children 
whose mothers work who do not present 
problems in school. This would indi- 


cate that as long as the child is made to 
feel secure und happy the mother’s full- 
time employment away from home does 
not become a serious problem. But if 


employment is sought, we must be most 
sensitive to the needs of the younger 
children. 

3. The statistics disclose that the prob- 
lem of the working mother is not as 
great among Mexican children as with 
the non-Mexican group; but their diffi- 
culty lies in the area of a broken home. 
Also, far fewer Mexican mothers attempt 
to raise their children alone. 

4. We found that girls make up only 
one-fourth of the total number of cases 
referred for guidance services. Encour- 
agingly, the overall difference between 
the total percentage found in the control 
group and those of the three parental 
groups is very little. It is at the later 
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years that the girl is more affected by 
irregular change in her home environ- 
ment. 

5. The age and sex findings for the 
gtoup lacking an adult male correlate 
well with data on growth development. 
The younger child, still more dependent 
on his mother, is not as handicapped as 
the elementary-age child, who needs his 
father’s relationship to guide him in de- 
veloping the necessary male character- 
istics. 

6. It is important enough to repeat 
that children need a great deal of help 
in adjusting to step-parents and guard- 
ians. Their ability or inability to get 
along with other children is indicative 
of how well the adults 
environment get along with them. 

7. There is a definite relationship be- 
tween the only born child and our three 
parental groups. 


in their home 


In comparison with the 
small number in the contrel group, we 
may conclude that the irregular home 
environment is a strong contributing 
factor to the only born child's school 
problems. 

8. Lastly, there may always be cir- 
cumstances that parents cannot prevent 
to cause a child to be placed in one of 
Neverthe- 
less, these problems are of a controlling 


these three parental groups. 
nature. A sincerely concerned parent or 
teacher, made aware of what might hap- 
pen to a child under these particular 
circumstances, is in a position to prevent, 
or at least minimize, the child’s diff- 
culties. 









WOULD like to write a story about 
myself. I am a Navajo girl. I am 
15 years old. My birthday is on January 
22th 1937. I came from Tuba City 
Arizona. Before I came to Tuba City to 
live, I used to live at Sand Spring with 
my father, mother, sisters, and brothers. 
I have only 3 sisters and two brothers. 
I used to have 4 sisters and 4 brothers. 
Two of my brothers die. My sister die 
6 years ago, her name was Mary I used 
to like her very much. My oldest brother 
die 8 years ago, he’s names was Guynez. 
My youngest brother die too, but I don’t 
know when he die Now I am the young- 
My brothers and 
sister always tease me by calling me baby 
But I 


est one in my family. 


because I’m the youngest one. 
always think they were just jealous. 
In 1949 I started to go to school, I 
started by school at Tuba City Boarding 
School. I never went to school before 
that. I was scare when my mother took 
me to school because I never been to 
For a week in school I was glad 
that I came to school. 


school. 
I had fun playing 
with their girls. We always played jump- 
ing robe. When I frist came to school I 
was just a beginner. On my second year 
I was in the frist grade. Then on my 
third year I was suppose to be in the 
second grade but I was in the third grade. 
I didn’t go back to Tuba City on my 
fourth year. My mother sigen for me 
Here 


I met many new friends and seeh many 


to come to Phoenix Indian School. 


difference tribes that I never seen before 





* By a Navajo Indian girl in the “Special 


Navajo Program” at Phoenix Indian School, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona. 
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Now I'm in the 
Navajo Special program and this is my 
second 
School. 
School. 

At home I helped my mother sisters at 
their cooking. 


to Phoenix. 


I came 


in Phoenix Indian 
I like here in Phoenix Indian 


year here 


Sometime I wash for my 
brothers. My father used to work in 
Bellamont Arizona. 
shoes and clothes. 

there with him. But we went back to 
Tuba City. Before we went back to Tuba 
my mother and sister goes back to Tuba 
And I 


My aunt 


He used to sent us 
We used to live over 


City to see how our home is. 
stayed home all by myself. 
lived in another house just next to our 
house. I started cooking at 4:00 o'clock 
My father 


5:15. Bat 


in afternoon for my father. 
comes back from work at 
sometime he come back late. 

If he come back late, I go to my aunt’s 
house stay over until my father comes 
back from work. We live with one of 
my aunt and her husband in the same 


house. They also work. They comes 
home at the same when my father comes 
home. 


I get supper ready for my aunt 


also. When they comes home my father 
always bring an orange or apple for me 
in his lunchbox. One day when my 
mother and sister were gone for two days. 
I was cooking supper for my father and 
aunt. I got coffee ready already then I 
started on my bread. I had my hands in 
the dough when I looked out the door 
way when I saw a bus stopped that was 
just arrived from Flagstaff. I saw some 
people coming out off the bus. 


(Continued on page 59) 














MATURITY LEVELS AND THE GRADE PROGRAM 


BY 


MINNIE T. FORTE* 


T is fairly well recognized by students 
of education that school success is not 
dependent merely upon mental maturity 
and physical maturity, but upon social 
and emotional maturity as well. Educa- 
tional literature contains many statements 
to the effect that all children who are six 
years of age chronologically are not neces- 
sarily six years of age emotionally, socially, 
or even mentally. It is important, there- 
fore, for the first-grade teacher to be 
familiar with the distribution of maturity 
levels within her classroom. The present 
study is an attempt by one first-grade 
teacher to explore variations with respect 
to the physical, social, and mental matur- 
ity of 33 first-grade children. 

This study was conducted in the W. G. 
Pearson School, Durham, North Carolina. 
There were 33 first grade pupils, 17 boys 
and 16 girls, with an age range from six 
years and one month to eight years and 
two months. There were four repeaters, 
three girls and one boy. 


Physical Maturity 

The Snellen Symbol Eye Chart and the 
Pure Tone Audiometer Test were used 
The Cali- 
fornia Test of Mental Maturity, Pre- 
Primary Grades Kindergarten-1, was used 
to determine visual acuity, auditory acuity, 
and motor coordination. The school 
physician and the school dentist examined 


all the pupils. 


to study vision and hearing. 


* Mrs. Forte is a first-grade teacher in the W. 
G. Pearson School, Durham, North Carolina. 


It was found that all of the children 
had satisfactory vision acuity as measured 
by the Snellen Chart. The Pure Tone 
Audiometer Test revealed that one child 
was slow to hear in the right ear. Other- 
wise all pupils appeared to have the audi- 
tory acuity considered essential for the 
tasks of the school. 

As measured by the California Test of 
Mental Maturity, 17 pupils had high 
visual acuity, 8 had average visual acuity, 
and 8 had low visual acuity. 

The findings of the auditory acuity test 
showed that 12 pupils had high auditory 
acuity, 19 average auditory acuity, and 2 
low auditory acuity. 

Of the 33 pupils tested on motor co- 
ordination, 16 had high motor coordina- 
tion, 16 had average motor coordination, 
and 1 had low motor coordination. 

The physician found all of the pupils 
normal as to health with the following ex- 
ceptions: Four needed to have tonsils re- 
moved; one, a polio victim, was advised 
to return to the Duke University Ortho- 
pedic Clinic to have his slight limp 
checked. One child was referred to the 
Duke Clinic for an urineanalysis. 

The dentist found that 24 pupils were 
normal in the development of their teeth. 
He found that 9 of the pupils had not 
lost any of their temporary teeth. 


Social Maturity 
The Vineland Social Maturity Scale was 
used to measure the social competence of 
each child. Eighteen pupils had social 
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The 
highest social age was 9 years and 3 
months. Fourteen pupils had social ages 
below their chronologica! ages. The 
lowest social age of this group was 4 
years and 3 months. One pupil had a 
social age that was equal to his chronolog- 
ical age (6 years and 5 months). 


ages above their chronological ages. 


Of the 18 pupils who had high social 
ages, 8 are from large families, ranging 
from 5 to 11 children. One is from a 
three children. Four are 
from families with only one child. The 
one pupil whose social age was the same 
as his chronological age is an only child. 
Of the 14 pupils who had social ages 
below their chrono!ogical ages, four are 
from large families, ranging from 5 to 
12 children. 
with three 
families with two children and four are 
from families with only one child. 


family of 


Three are from families 


children. Three are from 


Mental Maturity 


To determine the comparative mental 
status of each child, four intelligence tests 
were given: (1) the California Test of 
Mental Maturity; (2) the Otis Quick- 
Scoring Mental Ability Test; (3) the 
Kuhlman-Anderson; (4) the Detroit Be- 
ginning First Grade Test. 

Of the 33 pupils tested, 19 made mental 
ages of 6 years and above on all four 
tests. Fourteen made mental ages below 
6 years on at least one of the tests. 

The Winnetka Scale for Rating School 
Behavior and Attitudes was used. The 


behavior in terms of specific classroom 
situations was rated. ‘These included co- 


operation, social consciousness, emotional 
adjustment, leadership, and responsibility. 
As a group these pupils were average in 
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all behavior and attitude traits measured. 

The Gray Orai Reading Paragraphs Test 
Each child was 
tested apart from the others, in a room 
with only himself and the examiner pres- 


was given to each child. 


ent. This test was given during the ninth 
month of the first grade. The results 
showed that the highest score was fifth 
grade and two months. The lowest score 
was kindergarten. Five pupils made 
scores above the first grade; 8 pupils 
made scores of first grade, nine months; 
4 pupils made scores of first grade, eight 
months; 7 pupils made scores of first 
grade, six months; 4 made scores of first 
grade, four months; 5 made scores below 
grade 1.4. 


Summary) 


The data collected from the study of 
these 33 first grade pupils, with respect to 
mental maturity, physical maturity, social 
maturity, and emotional maturity revealed 
that there is a positive relationship be- 
tween school success and these areas of 
maturity. All the pupils had normal 
visual and auditory acuity. These pupils 
The 
average social age was 6 years and 9 
The status of the 
class was average. The correlation be- 
tween mental age and reading achievement 
was high. The point of reference was 
chronological age. 


had average motor coordination. 


months. emotional 


Chronological age is 


* not a reliable index to the child’s ability 


to succeed in the first grade. There were 
no significant differences between the 
sexes in physical maturity, social maturity, 
and intellectual maturity. 


Conclusions 


The results of the study seem to indi- 
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cate that a knowledge of each child’s 
variance in attainment—-physically, so- 
cially, and intellectually—is valuable in 
adapting the grade program to the child. 
It is futile to expect every child to con- 
form to grade standards. The size of the 
family seemed to have had no influence 
on the social maturity of these children. 


Recommendations 


1. First grade teachers should remain 
with their pupils for two or three years. 
This will help to prevent reading failures 
as well as many emotional problems. 

2. All pupils should be allowed to 
make regular progress for the first three 
years. There should be a holding point 
at the end of the third grade for all pupils 
who cannot do work-type reading and 
meet the minimum standards of the third 


grade. 





Happiness Versus Reality 
(Concluded from page 45) 


Obviously, just as no sensible parent 
would deliberately keep his growing ct.ild 
physically soft and debilitated, so it would 
seem to be equally absurd to keep his 
personality weak and flabby in preparing 
it to compete with others for success in 


life. 


In conclusion, it should be obvious that 
the personality, like the body, should be 
carefully nurtured and strengthened to 
fight life’s battles. This means that if 
the young child is wisely nourished on 
the psychologically-sound ingredients of 
love and affection, personality security, 
group membership, and freedom for ego- 
development, reasonable happiness will 
inevitably follow. 
when the storms of life beat upon his per- 


Then, in later years, 


sonality, it will be found to be built not 
upon shifting sand, but upon a solid 
foundation. Such a personality will far 
more likely withstand such storms, and 
will remain a totally-integrated, normal, 


healthy, happy person. 





Lilly Ann: An Autobiography 
(Concluded from page 56) 


I wasn’t expecting my mother and sister. 
My mother told me that they would be 
gone for 3 or 4 days. So I keep on mak- 
ing my dough, but just then I say my 
mother and sister coming out off the bus, 
I was so glad to see my mother that I 
just jump out without thinking and ran 
to meet my mother with all the doughs 
on my hand. My sister was laughing 
about me. My mother had brough some 
mutton from home. We went back to 
the house and my sister finish the meal. 
At five when my father came home, he 
was glad to see my mother and sister too. 
We always glad to see them when they 
come back from Tuba. 
living over there. Two of my sisters 
used to work in Utah that time. My 
oldest brother went somewhere to work 
since my oldest brother die. We didn’t 
see him for 11 years. So, there were only 
4 of us stay at Bellamont for about a 
year with my father. After we went 
back to Tuba City we stayed there and 
now that is our home sweet home. 


We weren't all 


A Workshop in the Psychology of 
Adolescence “so constructed that it can 
be used with any of the standard texts” 
has been published by Rinehart & Com- 
pany, New York ($1.90). The authors 
are Luella Cole, Sidney Hamilton, and 
Robert L. Marquis. 
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SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR AN INTERNATIONAL 
MENTAL HEALTH CONFERENCE 


- planning for an international confer- 
ence on mental health and education 
scheduled for 1956 officials of the New 
Education Fellowship* (with headquarters 
in London, England) recently compiled a 
list of possible themes for discussion 
groups as suggested by representatives 
from various parts of the world. Here 
were some of the topics that were sug- 
gested: 

The basis of personality in early child- 
hood relationships. 

Education and training of teachers, with 
special reference to their need for insight 
into their relations with children. 

Emotional aspects of learning. 

Learning to love and work in this age. 

Problems of proper use of leisure time 
by children, parents, and teachers. 

Parent education. 

The influences, good and bad, of so- 
ciety and social conditions on mental 
health. 

The importance and work of already 
existing and future Parent Advisory Clin- 
ics and Child Guidance Centers. 

The foundations of personality—a sur- 
vey of the field, including the work of 
Bowlby. 

The home and mental health. 

The school and mental health. 

Teacher training for insight into mental 
health. 

How to educate youth from school- 
leaving till marriage in their social re- 
sponsibilities and in their responsibilities 


as parents. 


* J. B. Annand, International Secretary, 1 Park 
Crescent, London, W 1, England. 
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Education for work and for leisure. 

Is there any connection between physi- 
cal handicap and mental handicap? 

How bad must a home be, and in what 
ways, before children are put into institu- 
tions? What are the criteria of failure in 
the home before children are removed 
from it? 





“My Mother Hit Harder’ 


Most delinquent children come from 
homes where they have known no measure 
of peace or love or the warmth of human 
friendliness. It’s a hostile world they live 
in, and the only way in which they know 
to react is by hostility. For this they are 
punished, and thus the vicious cycle be- 
The more they are punished, the 
lower they sink in their own estimation; 


gins. 


and the less they esteem themselves, the 
more subconscious guilt is engendered 
along with an insatiable, compulsive need 
to seek punishment by further aggres- 
Cs 

A punitive attitude will only reinforce 
their concept of the world as an un- 
friendly and hostile place, and only ag- 
If there 
is the slightest hope of bringing out in 


gravate their feelings of futility. 


these children any latent friendliness and 
good will, we must let them know by our 
behavior towards them that they are 


among friends. They must be given the 


feeling of belonging and acceptance and 


recognition which they have never had 
and which they unknowingly crave.—Mrs. 
Ida Klein Sternberg, Public School 103, 
Bronx, New York, in High Points for 
September 1954. 








Mental Health in Education 


Part II of the Fifty-Fourth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of 
Education is devoted to “Mental Health 
in Modern Education.”? In our times 
a yearbook from the N.S.S.E. represents 
significant recognition of needs and pos- 
sibilities. “The examples found through- 
out this volume,” says the chairman of 
the committee in charge of the publica- 
tion, “show that progress is being made 
in the practice of mental health in our 
schools.”’ 

The yearbook describes the history and 
present status of the mental-health move- 
ment; conditions affecting mental health 
in the classroom; problems and practices 
related to mental health at different edu- 
cational levels—preschool, primary grades, 
‘igh school and 
personal and professional de- 
velopment of the teacher; mental health 
for today and tomorrow. Paul Witty, 
of Northwestern University, was chair- 
man of the committee; his associates were 
Herbert A. Carroll, of the University of 
New Hampshire; Paul T. Rankin, of 
Detroit; Harry N. Rivlin, of Queens Col- 
lege, New York; Ruth Strang, of Teachers 


intermediate grades, 
college; 


Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1955. 
389 pp. $4.00 (paper, $3.25). 


College, Columbia University. Asso- 
ciated contributors included Dorothy 
Baruch, L. D. Haskew, Lou La Brant, 
E. T. McSwain, Ralph H. Ojemann, Wil- 
lard C. Olson, Bonaro W. Overstreet, 
Helen Shacter, H. L. Shibler, Louis P. 
Thorpe, William W. Wattenberg, and 
Frances M. Wilson. 


Healthier Living 

In Healthier Living,? described as “a 
text in personal and community health,” 
Dr. Schifferes has prepared a college text 
that follows “‘a new concept of health”— 
one that considers mental health and 
social adjustment as important as physical 
health in the development of the in- 
dividual. This book, says the author, “‘is 
in part my delayed personal reaction 
against the limited, formalized, rigid and 
partly ridiculous instruction that I re- 
ceived in the name of ‘hygiene’ and often 
to the detriment of what I now call 
healthier living.” Part III of the book 
is given over entirely to mental health— 
mental health and normal emotional de- 
velopment; _ personality development— 
the unconscious mind; the mental mecha- 
nisms; accidents; 


philosophy of life. 


achieving a mature 


*By Justus J. Schifferes. 


New York, John 


Wiley & Sons, 1954. 928 p. 
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Sixth and Seventh Grade Children 

“I like Johnny because he lets me play 
with him’ is the way Frances Laughlin 
introduces her study of group structure in 
a classroom—a research undertaken “‘to 
study the effect of a change in school 
situation on the peer status and personal- 
ity characteristics of sixth grade chil- 
dren.”"? Of the factors studied—class 
membership, personality characteristics, 
mental ability, and academic achievement 
—personality characteristics were shown 
to have the most significant relationship 
with peer status. Some of the findings: 
1. The traits especially admired by the 
children studied, and attributed to those 
they liked, were friendliness, likableness, 
goodlookingness, cheerfulness, and en- 
thusiasm. 2. Mental ability and academic 
achievement were found to have a much 
lower correlation with group social ac- 
ceptance than desirable personality traits. 


Human Relations 


A richer level of experimentation and 


research than those often used, Hilda 
Taba,* “requires that we study what goes 
on in classrooms in some total fashion: 
that we look at learning in the light of 
how it is stimulated or blocked by the 
social climate of the school or of the 
classroom; that we look at the behavior 
of pupils in the light of the personalities 
they are, of the social learning they carry 
to the classroom, and in the light of 
what the climate of interpersonal rela- 
tions encourages them to do or prevents 
them from doing.” 

Dr. Taba’s new study deals with a 


®The Peer Status of Sixth and Seventh Grade 


Children. New 
lumbia University, 


York, Teachers 
1954. 85 p. 


College, Co- 
$2.75. 
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program set up in an eighth-grade class 
to explore the techniques and materials 
for reaching feelings, for cultivating 
understanding, and for creating demo- 
cratic human relations in work patterns 
and in interpersonal relations in the class. 
Of special interest is the use of story dis- 
the that “the 
method of reading and discussing fiction 
—organized around the life problems of 
students—is effective in extending sensi- 


cussions; conclusion is 


tivity to human values and in objectifying 
orientation in human relations.” 


Health Supervision 


In Health Supervision of Young Chil- 
dren,® described as a “guide for practic- 
ing physicians and child health confer- 
ence personnel,” marked attention is 
given to emotional health factors—e.g., 
“excessive anxiety interferes with physical 
and mental wellbeing’; ‘‘conflict is in- 
evitable when feelings are mixed.” ‘There 
are useful sections on everyday problems 
in normal development, parents’ feelings 
about mental retardation, community re- 
sources for health, the child health con- 
ference. 


Cooperative Nursery Schools 


“This is a book long needed and 
eagerly awaited by many people,” says 
Lawrence K. Frank in the foreword to 
Katherine Whiteside Taylor’s Parent Co- 
operative Nursery Schools.6 Dr. Taylor 
discusses parent cooperatives and how to 


* With Perspective on Human Relations. Wash- 
ington, D. C., American Council on Education, 
1955. 155 p. $2.50. 

®° New York, American Public Health Associa- 
tion, 1955. 179 p. $2.00. 
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organize them; meeting children’s basic 
needs; helping children “channel emo- 
tions”; groups dynamics as applied par- 
ticularly to parents; teacher-parent inter- 
action; and the place of cooperative nurs- 
ery schools in relation to the community. 

Discussing teachers as partners Dr. 
Taylor says: ‘“The realization that mothers 
(and fathers too) can be partners in both 
planning and carrying out educational 
setups and procedures is one of the most 
important understandings a teacher can 
attain. Even small children learn best 
when they are taken into partnership in 
planning. How much truer this is when 
the learners are parents who have so 
much more to contribute.” 


The Learning Environment 


“This book is an invitation to view, 
through the eyes of children, the learning 
environment in which their personalities 
are shaped.” These are the opening 
words in Helping Children Learn, by 
Peggy Brogan and Lorene K. Fox. * 

Here are a few of the headings that in- 
dicate the scope of this practical, human 
book: Children learn in relation to their 
common needs; children learn in relation 
to a growth pattern; children learn in 
interaction with other people; the social 
framework of language must be planned; 
science must be part of school learning; 
in activity children tell about the world 
as they see it and feel it; creative oppor- 
tunities must be provided for all children. 

The book is abundantly and effectively 
illustrated. 


®*New York, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1954. 
7 Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, World Book 


Company, 1955. 380 p. 


Notes 


A useful summary of problems and 
programs in the field of special education 
is provided in The Atypical Child—the 
proceedings of the second annual work- 
shop, held at Catholic University. Fol- 
lowing an introductory article on “The 
Place of Special Education in Modern 
Education,” by Dr. Frank J. O’Brien of 
New York City, there follows a series of 
survey and discussion papers covering 
such topics as the mentally retarded 
child, cerebral palsy, remedial reading, 
retarded speech, the socially maladjusted 
child, the visually handicapped, the 
orthopedically handicapped, the gifted. 


* * * 


Commenting on its grant of nearly a 
third of a million dollars for child wel- 
fare purposes the Field Foundation (250 
Park Avenue, New York City) says in 
its annual report that these “testify to 
the Foundation’s interest in efforts to 
promote sound mental health and to pre- 
vent mental illness in children.’’ This 
interest, the report says, “springs from a 
conviction that positive measures are 
urgently needed not only to spare Amer- 
ican boys and girls much suffering, but 
also to curb mental disease. The Field 


Foundation seeks, wherever possible, to 
relate its grants in child welfare and in 
intercultural and interracial relations to 
the lessening of emotional difficulties, and 
to the development of ways and means of 
keeping people well, happy, and ef- 
ective.”” 


* Washington, D. C., Catholic University of 
America Press, 1954. 302 p. $3.50. 
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“Constructive human relationships and 
personal growth were recognized as the 
heart of any effective guidance program,” 
says Ruth Strang in her preface to A. A. 
Warburton’s Guidance in a Rural-Indus- 
trial Community (Alliance for Guidance 
of Rural Youth, N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Washington, D. C.). This is a 
report of many years of work that origi- 
nated with the De. ©. 
Hatcher, a pioneer in rural educational 
guidance. It the conditions 
affecting the lives of people in Harlan 
County, Kentucky, and the guidance pro- 


late Latham 


desc ribes 


gram as worked out cooperatively by in- 
dividuals, school staff, and the children 
and young people themselves, followed 
by detailed appraisals of the program. 


* * * 


Leonard Kornberg’s A Class for Dis- 
turbed Children (Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University) is a report of a study 
of a classroom group of children in the 
Hawthorne-Cedar Knolls School, an insti- 
tution for children emotionally disturbed 
who attend a public school specially main- 
tained for them. The crucial theme of 
his study, the author says, was a concern 
for the interpersonal process of the learn- 
ing situation—the problem of teaching 
children crippled by inner forces of emo- 
tional pathology. “I believed,” he says, 
“that in being a teacher to my children I 
could not confine my work to teaching 
them facts and skills. For as children, 
and particularly such crippled children, 
their need was an ever-widening experi- 
ence in which they could participate indi- 
vidually, gain unique satisfactions, and 
respond with increasing effectiveness—for 
living together and for handling the de- 
mands of the world.” 
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In Education in Japan: A Graphic 
Presentation the Ministry of Education 
defines the purpose of education as fol- 
lows: “Education shall aim at the full 
development of personality, striving for 
the rearing of the people, sound in mind 
and body, who shall love truth and jus- 
tice, esteem respect 
labor and have a deep sense of responsi- 
bility, and be imbued with the inde- 
pendent spirit as builders of the peaceful 
state and society.” 


individual value, 


* * * 


“Films have become one of the most 
effective and widely used means for men- 
tal health education,’ says a recent re- 
port of the National Association for 
Mental Health. 
tate the rental and purchase of films the 
NAMH this past year established a Film 
Library and issued a catalogue of selected 
films listing 88 titles. 


Accordingly, to facili- 
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